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the members of the Established Church, at least,
must always feel gratitude as the man chiefly
responsible for one of the noblest specimens of
English prose, that Prayer Book, the accents of which
have brought peace and consolation to many a sick
and suffering mind.

After the archbishop's death, the bloody work
went on, gaining increased vigour from the discovery
and frustration of a conspiracy. Mary grew more
and more earnest in her endeavours to stamp out
heresy, but the people sickened at the continued
slaughter, her popularity waned and gave place to
hatred, until the Pope himself and the Catholic
princes besought her to stay her hand. England
was now dragged into a war between France and
Spain by her alliance with Philip, and the brilliant
victory of St. Quentin was shared by English
soldiers (1557). But the enthusiasm which this
success might have aroused was quenched by the loss
of Calais. The last foothold of England on the
Continent was surprised and captured by the Duke
of Guise, and, though it had ceased to be of any very
great value, its fall was felt to be a national disgrace.
The disaster destroyed the last traces of loyalty to
the queen, and Mary was probably only saved from
deposition by her death.

For this most unhappy and miserable of women
one can feel nothing but a great pity. There is pre-
served her copy of the Liturgy, and in it two prayers
are marked by constant use. They are those for
Unity and for the Safe Delivery of a Woman in
Childbirth, And they show the two desires which